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ON THE FIRING LINE 



BR-R-R-R, br-r-r-r, br-r-r-r! sings the alarm clock! 
4:30! Your missionary awakes, jumps into hi? 
clothes and walks a mile to the depot to catch the 
5:30 a. m. train. But no train is in sight. 
"Is it late in making up?" he asks. 
"Oh, no; it's gone. The bridge over the river went 
out last night. Orders came to go out an hour ahead 
of schedule for transferring." No use to grumble. 

Br-r-r-r! again goes the alarm. This time at 3:30. 
The train is caught at 4:30 and we are off at last. Sev- 
enty miles out and there is a long stop. The wind has 
begun to blow and with it has come drifting snow. The 
engine swings down the side tracks and hooks on behind. 
Orders are to return — bad blizzard reported further 
east. The big cuts were filled shortly before with drifted 
snow and the narrow trench made by the snow plow will 
soon fill again. Back over the seventy miles, bitterly 
disappointed. By noon, however, the storm passes and 
the sun shines brightly. Orders now are to go out next 
morning. 

Br-r-r-r! goes the faithful alarm clock on the third 
morning. This time the railroad destination is reached 
at 2:00 p. m. Morning and afternoon appointments 
are gone, but there is a chance to meet the one for the 




READY TO START ON A MISSIONARY JOURNEY 



evening, which is critical. We must be there if it is 
humanly possible. Yet the trip is forty-eight miles by 
automobile and the roads are bad. Mud! Mud! Melt- 
ing snow-banks and patches of gumbo! But we must 
make it. At last an automobile man is persuaded to 
try it. Two other passengers are hunted up in order 
to lessen expense and we are on our way. Not always 
riding, however; unloading here to get up a slippery 
hill and pushing there to get out of mudholes, but at 
last we reach the destination of our fellow passengers. 
Eighteen miles yet to go! It is necessary to hunt an- 
other auto. The road has thawed still deeper under 
the influence of the afternoon sun. Man after man re- 
ports, "Can't make it." But we must make it. We 
appeal to Mr. K., deacon of our church and county audi- 
tor. He knows everybody and is always ready to help 
out in time of trouble. He is doubtful; but Mrs. K. — 
yes, there is a Mrs. K., and thereby hangs a tale. 

When Auditor K. came to homestead as a bachelor it 
was thought he would always be a bachelor. But one 
day he went to the river with a group of county officials 
for a swim. Coiled in the tall grass lay a big rattler. 
As the men came near he buzzed his rattles in warning. 
There is something of the gentleman in a rattlesnake. 
The auditor, however, had come too near and out the 
rattler struck, catching him in the calf of the leg. A 
long, serious illness followed. A nurse was called from 
Omaha. So satisfactory were her services that Auditor 
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K. made a lifelong contract. They have lived happily 
together and the skin of the rattler decorates the walls 
of their home. Who says, "Why did God make rattlers?" 

Mrs. K. exclaims in the present instance, "Why, there 
is Fritz; he has a runabout; he can go." Fritz is visiting 
his best girl. It takes some persuasion, but he does go. 
The people are not expecting us because of the bad roads, 
but messengers are sent out and soon a good audience 
gathers. After the sermon we announce an appointment 
for a later date to organize a Sunday School. When 
that Sunday morning comes the schoolhouse is filled. 
A sermon is preached, a Sunday School and church or- 
ganized, officers elected, a recognition council invited and 
a minister called — all in an hour and a half. A record 
breaker! 

All this happened two years ago — at Wood, South 
Dakota. Now Wood has a well-organized, prosperous 
church, a thriving Sunday School, a parsonage, and plans 
are under consideration for a substantial church home. 
Last summer the church went over the top in our jubilee 
campaign, is now paying the major part of the pastor's 
salary, and is reaching out to supply the surrounding dis- 
tricts with Sunday Schools and churches. It is in truth 
the center of a real "larger parish," and is thirty-three 
miles from the nearest railroad. 

What is the secret of this splendid progress in so short 
a time? The pastor, Rev. E. C. Salter, is a man who 
has given himself in full devotion to his service for his 
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REV. EDWARD C. SALTER AND THE SERVICE CAR 

fellow-men and for Christ. He grew up in South Da- 
kota. Early in life he secured a farm for himself, but 
when the decision to enter the ministry was made, the 
farm was sacrificed to further his education. 

When Mr. Salter came to Wood a little more than a 
year ago, his church membership numbered only twenty. 
It has now reached sixty, and this is a pioneer section, 
as yet sparsely settled. To establish themselves in a 
new land has meant much of labor and sacrifice. They 
have to live in small shacks and work long hours, but 
they are not forgetful of God and His church and make 
every effort to attend all services. 

Connected with Wood is Happy Hollow, nine miles 
west, with a cozy building equipped to minister to the 
needs of the people there. This is an afternoon appoint- 



ment each Sunday. Twelve miles north is Cody, where 
a church has recently been organized. This comes in 
for an occasional Sunday evening service. Rosebud Val- 
ley lies to the northeast, and twentv miles south is Mis- 
sion, a thriving village in the heart of the Indian Reser- 
vation but destined to be a county seat later on. Mr. 
Salter is able to reach this point twice a month. How 
can one man cover so much territory and yet do intensive 
work? Only with the aid of his faithful auto and also 
at the risk of undermining his health. Other communi- 
ties are calling for service and another worker must be 
secured. This is a field in which our denomination is 
alone for missionary service. It is not allocated to us, 
but has been appropriated by discovery and the giving 
of Christian oversight. 

Now we will turn from the prairie to the mountains. 
One pastor from the older part of the state, riding for 
the first time through one of our beautiful mountain 
canyons, exclaimed: "Well, this is too much for one 
state to have — a great corn-raising section and also such 
wonderful scenery." But so it is. 

In the heart of the mountains, set in a beautiful valley, 
is Hill City. She outdoes Rome, for, instead of seven 
hills she has fourteen. In these mountains are valuable 
ores, tin, gold, silver, tungsten and copper. Once in the 
gold rush Hill City was a camp of two thousand, but 
only desultory efforts with small outlay of capital have 
been made to reach these treasures. The main occupa- 
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SNOWDRIFT — TRENCH MADE BY SNOWPLOW 

tions continue to be lumbering, farming and stock rais- 
ing. 

For some years there was strife between the two small 
churches in Hill City, and the result was the death of 
both organizations. Under a reciprocity exchange, how- 
ever, the field finally came under the care of the Con- 
gregation alists, and a Congregational Community Church 
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was organized. Two years ago, Rev. G. A. Wooden be- 
came the resident pastor, and has proved to be the man 
for the place. 

When he took up the work at Hill City, he found no 
inviting field. There was a poor little four-room par- 
sonage, sadly in need of repairs, to shelter his family 
and himself. The church building was a good size, but 
it was unpainted, had a leaking roof, broken windows 
and an unsightly interior. Of the congregation there 
remained but a discouraged remnant. In fact, it had 
been said, "Only one man in Hill City attends church." 

But a change has come. Within a week after his 
arrival the new preacher was the talk of the town. He 
had preached no sensational sermons — just a straight- 
forward right-from-the-shoulder Gospel message. He 
had staged no spectacular reform movement. He had 
only shown a readiness to serve, to help out when needed. 
When a house was to be shingled, he could do it in half 
the time required by the old methods which had been 
employed. He has been a friend to everyone, and as 
a result of these years of effort his congregations are 
large, filling, on occasion, the main auditorium, the 
lecture room and the gallery. The church has been 
shingled, a bell has been added, the interior beautifully 
decorated, the exterior painted white, and now it stands, 
cathedral like, on the elevation overlooking the town, 
with the green pines as a background. 

Work is carried on regularly in two other railroad 
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FREIGHTING IN WET GUMBO 

towns. Mrs. Wooden is a licensed preacher, and is now 
the assistant pastor. Meetings are held at several out- 
lying schoolhouses, for out in these beautiful valleys are 
people who have lived for years without religious serv- 
ices. Two lumber camps are reached occasionally. At 
a meeting of the Black Hills Association which was held 
not long ago, the ministers and laymen raised the money 
to purchase a portable organ for use in these camps. The 
pastor is more than a leader in community activities. 
When a fire breaks out, he is there to help fight it; if the 
family loses clothing and supplies, he is ready to share 
his own with the unfortunates, even though it means a 
lack in the parsonage. During the influenza epidemic 
his nursing ability was taxed to the utmost. He minis- 
tered in many homes, and brought through safely every- 
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one he undertook to care for in that trying time. 

All this is done for love of men and God, for Mr. 
Wooden receives a very inadequate salary. The upkeep 
of an automobile which must traverse these mountain 
roads is also expensive, yet he has protested against in- 
creased missionary aid, and like Paul he labors with 
his hands, that he and his family may have the neces- 
sities of life. 

Again let us return to the prairies — to northern Meade 
County, a field of many townships but only two small 
church organizations, having no equipment and meeting 
in schoolhouse or dance hall. There are people scattered 
all through this country, and they should not be allowed 
to become isolated, indifferent to the best things of life, 
or to indulge in petty neighborhood quarrels. Ours is 
the only Protestant work in this large section. 

Some ten years ago this locality was sure of a rail- 
road, but now no one knows when it will come. But 
come it must, in time, for this region has a fine sandy 
loam soil, good water, numerous mines of lignite coal 
and living streams. Fine crops are grown, but fifty, 
sixty and seventy miles is much too great a distance to 
haul bulky and low-priced crops to market. 

Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Nowell have been laboring in 
Meade County the past year. They came from a city in 
England having a teeming population out to these 
prairies where there is hardly a dozen people to the 
square mile. The ride across the gumbo, eaten bare by 
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a host of prairie dogs, was worse than the ocean voyage, 
according to Mrs. Nowell. She had not suffered from 
sea-sickness, but was prairie-sick on her first stage 
journey. 

The difficulties in traveling made it hard to make 
much progress in their work at first. But being English 
folk they were good walkers. They found, however, thai 
the distances between appointments — there were four 
places, Red Owl, Fairpoint, Goldfield and Stoneville, to 
be cared for — were too great for them to negotiate on 
foot. In fact, it was a physical impossibility unless the 
number of services were cut down, which they disliked 
to do. At last a horse and buggy were purchased — for 
thirty-five dollars. The reason for the low price soon 
appeared. The horse balked in protest against long 
trips and the buggy broke down. Again it was neces- 
sary to walk, with the offer of an occasional lift by 
parishioners. At last they have a second-hand Ford, 
and the miles fairly fly by. Some say Fords balk on 
occasion, and when they do, they are worse than a balky 
mule. Mr. Nowell, however, is a trained mechanic, and 
when necessary can operate successfully upon the vitals 
of the car. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nowell both sing, and this is a great help 
in pastoral visitation, which they emphasize, giving es- 
pecial attention to the sick and afflicted. They are mind- 
ful, too, of the best development of the children, and 
plan for special social effort, which is so sadly needed 
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where there is a scattered population. All this means 
winning their way to the hearts of the people. Evidences 
of appreciation are not lacking. Mr. Nowell has de- 
clined offers to go to other fields where conditions would 
be more congenial. He says, "I am preaching to more 
people than many city preachers. God has revealed to 
me the real need here, and that is His call to me." One 
of our members at Red Owl recently said, "We thought 
we needed a great orator in order to reach the people, 
but we have found a man who is in earnest, who speaks 
out of his heart, and who gets results." 

We take off our hat to workers like the Salters, the 
Woodens, and the Nowells. We thank God for them. 
May their number be multiplied! 
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